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We used to pride ourselves that there was no part of Britain 
where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. Now that is 
changed. Cyder, like many other things, is being zoned to 
save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 
certain areas, and many people who for years have held 
Whiteway’s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zoning 
ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend 
our congratulations ; to those who must forgo their favourite 
cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 
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that SUIT 
the situation 


Rationing has put the accent on 
wear and compelled men to take 
the long view. Before parting with 
26 precious coupons the transaction 
must be considered in terms of 
cut, quality, long life and personal 
distinction. 

Wisdom prompts you to buy from 
Bernard Weatherill, for that is 

the surest way of securing not only 
the best value for money but also | 


the best value for your coupons. 





Too, in spite of prevailing difficulties, suits are completed 


in a very reasonable time. 


Bernard 
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11, BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot, Richmond (Yorks.) and Harrogate 
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PHURNACITE is highly recom- 
mended by the makers. of 
ESSE & AGA Cookers. For all 
types of _ installations —- from 
Size of fuel domestic models to heavy duty 
Pi. btn Bh Boel it is the ideal fuel. We re- 
gret PHURNACITE supplies are 
restricted, owing to the unpre- 
cedented demand. 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, WITH LADY ALEXANDER 


AND THEIR YOUNGEST CHILD, BRIAN. A RECENT 
Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, the new Governor-General of Canada in succession 
to the Earl of Athlone, has been described as one of the ablest and most efficient 
soldiers of the Second World War. In charge of the difficult evacuations from Dunkirk 
and Burma in the early stages, he later drove the Germans from Alamein to the 
Alps, crowning his achievements by securing the unconditional surrender of nearly 
a million men. At fifty-three years of age he is our youngest Field-Marshal, and 
the second great soldier-statesman produced by the war, the first having been 


PHOTOGRAPH AT THEIR HOME IN WINDSOR FOREST. 


Viscount Wavell, who was made Viceroy of India soon after receiving his Field-Marshal's 
baton. Our photograph, taken at Sir Harold's home, The Vale, Windsor Forest 
last month, when he visited Windsor Castle to receive his baton, shows him with 
Lady Alexander and their youngest child, Brian James, on whose sixth birthday, 
July 31, the announcement was made from Buckingham Palace that the King had 
approved his father's appointment as Governor-General of Canada. The Alexanders 
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have two other children, a son and daughter 
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HE human problem of leadership is not one that 
diminishes with the advance in the science of 
administration and the growing complexity of tech- 
nical organisation ; on the contrary, it increases. A 
week ago I drew attention to the contrast between 
the lack of confidence and enthusiasm felt towards 
present-day industrial leadership by the rank and 
file of Labour and the way the Services have demons- 
trated whole-hearted zeai for their battle-tasks who 
four years ago were opposed to the whole conception 
of Service life and discipline. The superb efficiency 
and drive which carried the young men of our great 
industrial cities from Alamein to the Alps 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to fulfil. That is why it is so grave an offence to 
do anything to undermine the confidence of fighting 
men in time of war in their leaders. That is why 
the soldiers of at least one formerly valiant Latin 
country, where in modern times, the quality of true 
leadership had fallen to a very low ebb, on more than 
one occasion broke in battle. 

In what does this true quality of leadership 
reside ? First and foremost I would say in the 
sincerity of the leader: the disinterestedness with 
which he carries through his function of leadership. 
A coward or a man who is born selfish cannot lead : 





terrors and odds themselves. The basis of leader- 
ship is example, and it is because the ordinary soldier, 
sailor and airman was.so confident in the example 
of his immediate superiors that he was able to accom- 
plish what he did. He knew that when the test came 
his officer would be by his side, suffering .all and more 
than all he was suffering himself. It has been the 
absence of this knowledge that, more than perhaps 
anything else, has poisoned the relationship between 
industrial employer and employed, even where the 
employer—as often happens—is a good and kindly 
man. The worker has known only too well that 
the industrial set-back or calamity which 
would throw him workless on the streets 





and from the D-Day beaches to the Baltic 
and Berlin could, if only harnessed to the 
wheels of industry, reanimate the whole 


? ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 9, 1845. 


and rob him of his home and his children’s 
bread, would leave his employer, though 





social life of our country, restore ina few 7 
years all the losses of war and inaugurate 
an age of universal material well-being 
never before known in our country or 
any other. What a contrast, for instance, 
between the snail’s pace of the disgruntled 
London dockworkers during the summer 
of 1945 and the pace and fire of our 
Armour in its advance from the Seine to 
the Scheldt last autumn! How can the 
spirit which informed the latter be made 
to inspire the hearts and hands of in- 
dustrial Labour? For, after all, the men 
who fought at Arnhem and in the Chind- 
wins are the sons and brothers of the 
men who to-day work so slowly and 
reluctantly on the dockside or in the pits. 

One thing seems certain. To get a 
hundred per cent. efficiency out of men— 
the most delicate and sensitive of all 
machines—their hearts must be enlisted 
in the work they do. This particularly 
applies to Britons. Peoples long used to 
slavery may possibly give, say, 80 per 
cent. efficiency through the application of 
fear and the lash; Englishmen, never. 
The latter will always refuse to put forth 
their full powers save for themselves or 
at the bidding of men whom they are 
convinced merit them. The trouble about 
industrial leadership in this country since 
the Industrial Revolution has been that 
the ordinary industrial worker has come 
to distrust most of those who employ 
and order him. The extreme illustration 
is that of the coalfields, where the miners 
have long been making it clear—even in 
the hour of their country’s greatest need 
for coal—that they will never again put 
their backs unreservedly into their arduous 
and dangerous work so long as the mines 
are controlled by their present employers. 
They will only work, they say, for the 
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straitened in purse, still in possession of 
the fundamentals of his life. The workman, 
unlike the private soldier, is the first to be 
sacrificed by his leaders to the economic 
blizzard ; that, at any rate, is his con- 
viction. This popular belief has been 
immensely strengthened by the growth 
of the purely financial aspect of industrial 
leadership ; by the astute but irresponsible 
company-promoter who, far from remain- 
ing on the bridge in the hour of trial, is 
the first to leave the sinking ship. He 
may only represent a tiny fraction of 
the many scores of thousands of upright 
and honest men who to-day employ 
labour, but the psychological harm he 
does is out of all proportion to his actual 
numbers. He is the cancer at the heart 
of a plutocratic society: the supreme 
symbol of an economic conception that has 
divorced power from responsibility. 

So long as the employer, capitalist or 
manager appears in the worker’s eyes, 
however unjustly, to be sheltered by his 
position from the calamities that befall the 
latter in time of economic stress he can 
never hope to win the complete confidence 
of those he leads. As in the fighting 
Services, the hour of testing and disaster 
must be made that at which the human 
link between leader and led becomes closest. 
At such times no effort, sacrifice or trouble 
on the part of the leader can be too great 
that alleviates by however little the econo- 
mic and social hardships of the led. That 
should be a first principle. 

There are two other respects in which 
Industry can learn from the Services in 
this matter of human efficiency. The first 
‘is through identity of ultimate objective ; 
the second through sharing in its pursuit. 
If the end of productive industry is not, 
like war, to be a crusade for the material 








State. It now looks as if, before long, 
they will find themselves working for the 
State. It will then be seen whether they 
will work any better. My own fear is that williny 
they will not unless those who direct their 
labour in the name of the State study far 
more carefully than their former capitalist 


A NATIONAL GALLERY SENSATION OF THE PERIOD: 


to supply the deficiency. 


and little or nothing is said about it. 





AT THE GALLERY. 


“The National Gallery was without a Holbein, and the Trustees of the Gallery were 
They have an offer of one—a three-quarter one—from 
Mr. Rochard, the artist, for the sum of 600 guineas. The Picture is seen and admired ; 
bought, and hung for public inspection in the National Gallery. Well, the money paid, 
and the Picture the property of the nation, a feeling creeps over the Trustees that the 
Picture is not a genuine Holbein. It is, therefore, hung considerably out of the way, . : . 
But critics and connoisseurs detect it notwith- the more important it is that 


“THE NEW HOLBEIN ” 


and spiritual elevation and betterment of 
the nation—and I, for one, would like to 
see it made so—it must be an end which 
benefits employed as well as employer. 
The more that the profit-motive is held 
to be necessary as an industrial incentive, 
profit- 


employers the motives incentives standing, and the country is congratulated on ssi a picture very like a Holbein . E o h achiner 
poy z “ ra and snoentives in the dark. . . . Within a week or so the Picture is withdrawn. . . . The picture- sharing should be part of the m ery 
which govern the hearts and wills of dealers triumphed at the mistake; and_spoke of Mr. Seguicr, Mr. Rastighs’s Deodocesner of industry. 
human beings an varticule itis in office, in terms of high encomium. ‘This,’ we have heard them say, ‘ r. Eastlake's nt from 
rm = d, particularly, of British purchase; Mr. Seguier would have seen through the imposition in a moment. This comes The other lesson to be learnt fr 


human beings. 
It is because the men who trained 
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of having an artist-keeper; when a picture-dealer-keeper was at the head of the Gallery, 


a mistake like this was never heard of.’” 


the fighting Services is the importance 
of putting every man, from the lowest 








and led the fighting Forces during the 
present war so thoroughly understood the nature 
and reactions of the human heart that they evoked 
such astonishing results from those they led. They 
started, of course, with the advantage of belonging 
to a profession or group of professions which for 
generations had made a special study of this busi- 
ness of leading men; not merely of driving them, 
but of stirring and winning their hearts. Those 
who imagine, for instance, that the ordinary in- 
fantryman is kept constant in battle merely by 
fear of the sergeant-major and the firing - party 
have not even begun to grasp the nature of war. 
Nothing but his own resolved heart and will can 
keep a man constant in the face of death and 
enable him to follow through to the bitter, dogged 
end the task he has been set. No men who distrusted 
or despised their immediate leaders could possibly 
fulfil the tasks that a soldier in battle is called upon 
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he can only drive. Nothing could have showed 
more clearly the unreality of the much-vaunted 
leadership of the Italian Fascists than the ultimate 
flight of their Duce. Nothing could better reveal 
their own unfitness for leadership than the survival 
of those Nazi leaders now awaiting trial as war 
criminals ; they sent millions to death for a pro- 
claimed ideal which they had not themselves the 
heart or conviction to die for. Hitler and Goebbels— 
if, as seems likely, they are really dead—at least died 
for their fatal convictions, vile and horrible as they 
were ; but these others preferred even a few months 
of ignominious life to the vaunted cause they had 
so arrogantly proclaimed. 

The foundation of the British soldier's readiness 
to do battle in the face of all terrors and odds has 
been his certainty that those who personally called 
upon him to do so were ready to brave the same 


upwards, “into the picture’’; of ensur- 
ing that he understands the fundamental reasons 
for what he has to do and so ensuring the full 
co-operation of his mind, heart and will. To tell 
a free man to do something without making it as 
clear to him as possible why he has to do it and 
how it can best and most efficiently be done, is like 
expecting efficiency from the blindfold. The great 
principle which has dominated all battle-training 
since 1940 has been this belief in clarification and 
explanation ; in making the fundamentals of every 
objective and the logical means of achieving it 
crystal clear to every man involved. To extend the 
sense of personal responsibility, initiative and enter- 
prise has been the grand object of every trainer of 
men in the fighting Forces; it should be the grand 
object of all those who wish Britain to make the 
goods on which her future wealth and that of the 
world depends 
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GERMAN PILOTED TORPEDOES DISCOVERED ON A DANISH _ ISLAND. 
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ONE OF A NUMBER OF PILOTED TORPEDOES DISCOVERED AT A GERMAN TRIAL STATION A MEMBER OF THE DANISH FREEDOM MOVEMENT WARNING A GIRL COMPANION NOT TO 
AT THE LITTLE HARBOUR VILLAGE OF LYNES, ON SJ4LLAND ISLAND, DENMARK. TOUCH THE CONTROLS IN THE PILOT’S SEAT OF A ONE-MAN GERMAN TORPEDO. 


UR pictures 
come from the 

little Danish harbour 
village of Lynas, on 
Sjaelland Island, 
where members of 
the Danish Freedom 
Movement discovered 
a secret German trial 
station for one-man 
torpedoes. Various 
types were taken 
there for trial, and 
large quantities were 
found assembled 
there when the war 
came to anend. One 
of the first occasions 
when this type of 
weapon was used 
was during the 
italian campaign, 
one or two of them 
coming ashore on 
Allied beach - heads. 
They were used again 
during the invasion 
operations off Nor- 
mandy. In the most 
common type, the 
pilot occupies a small 
enclosed control 
‘cabin’ in the top 
half of a double hull, 
the lower half of 
which is the actual 

torpedo. 











A GROUP OF THE ONE-MAN TORPEDOES DISCOVERED ON SJ4#LLAND ISLAND. 
ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, SOME OF THE TORPEDOES HAVE DOUBLE HULLS, 
OTHERS BEING OF SINGLE-HULL CONSTRUCTION. 














THE INTERIOR OF THE TORPEDO PILOT'S CABIN,” SHOWING DIALS 
PERISCOPE REGISTER DEPTH AND SPEED, AND CONTROLS FOR FIRING THE TORPEDO 


THE CHIEF OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN LYN#®S, WITH ANOTHER PATRIOT, EXAMININ 


THE PILOT’s “CABIN” IN A ONE-MAN TORPEDO OF THE TYPE EQUIPPED WITH A 
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BOUGHT IN 1896, THE SECOND 
TO BE ACQUIRED. 


ALFRISTON CLERGY HOUSE, CUCKMERE VALLEY, SUSSEX. 
NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY AND FIRST’ BUILDING 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PRESERVATION OF 
A FEW OF THE MANY PROPERTIES 
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THE FIRST GREAT HOUSE ACQUIRED 
IN 1907. 


BARRINGTON COURT, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


BY THE NATIONAL TRUST, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND, CHIEFLY 
FOR SEA-BIRDS AND SEALS. 


REMARKABLE 
ACQUIRED IN 


FARNE ISLANDS, 
BREEDING-PLACE 


as -& a 
1925. 


ULLSWATER 
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THE FIRST LARGE LAKE 
1906 


FROM GOWBARROW 


GOWBARROW 


PARK : 
PARK WAS PURCHASED IN 


DISTRICT PROPERity TO BE ACQUIRED, 
BY PUBLIC APPEAL. 
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AND EIGHTEENTH- 
OF ARTS IN I9}4. 


OF THIS SEVENTEENTH- 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


MOST 
FROM 


VILLAGE, BUCKS, 
ACQUIRED 


WEST WYCOMBE 
CENTURY VILLAGE WAS 
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The National Trust has held its Jubilee- year meeting, and fifty years of 
outstanding achievement are dutlined in the annual report submitted. 
‘‘When," says the report, “fifty years ago, the Council began their task 
of directing the. policies of the Trust, no one of the Founders could have 
foretold all the great achievements and developments of these first fifty years. 
As potentialities they were implicit in the original plan; there has been no 





) SCAFEL GROUP, CUMBERLAND ; 2534 ACRES OF THE MAIN RANGE, INCLUDING THE HIGHEST 


YOINT IN ENGLAND, SCAFEL PIKE. ACQUIRED IN 1920 AND 1925. 
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deviation from that plan. But possibly the Founders did not envisage the 
Trust as holding great estates including villages, farms and forests, or as | 
preserving with historic houses their furnishings, collections and gardens. Nor | 
were the intricate preblems of artificially controlling vegetation so as to pre- 
Serve the aspect of wild beauty and the needed setting for particular forms 
of wild life clearly present to their minds. In the past eleven years 
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THE HISTORICAL AND BEAUTIFUL: 
ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
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COUGHTON COURT, WARWICKSHIRE. THE LATEST ACQUISITION BY THE NATIONAL 
TRUST. THE GATEHOUSE (SHOWN), WAS BUILT IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 
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BODIAM CASTLE, 
IN 


RUINS é 
19206, 


INTERESTING 
CURZON IN 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
FROM 1386. BEQUEATHED BY LORD 


SUSSEX. 


ENGLAND, DATING 
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632 ACRES OF CLIFF, DOWN AND 
1928-31 BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 


FROM HOPE COVE, 
WAS BOUGHT 


SUSSEX ; 
IN 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 
THE CROWLINK ESTATE 
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FARMLAND, ¢ 














THE 
LARGELY 
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(RIGHT), 
HAVE ALL 


DOVEDALE 
BY GIFT. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
SINCE 1934, 


DOVEDALE, 
BEEN ACQUIRED 


ILAM ROCK 
é PROPERTIES 











221 ACRES 


1922. 


or 764 FT.; 
ACQUIRED IN 


A HEIGHT 
DOWN. 


RISING TO 
BONCHURCH 


ABOVE VENTNOR, 
INCLUDING 


} ST. BONIFACE DOWN, 
{ OF FINE DOWNLAND, 
| a 

the magnitude of the Trust's work has grown rapidly. In 
subscription income was almost tripled; the area held for 
quadrupled and the total gross annual expenditure was quintupled. 
35,000 acres have also been protected by covenants in the same period. 
It .will in future be more necessary than ever that the National Trust 
should have funds to enable it to acquire and manage for the nation, some- 


that time the 
preservation was 
Nearly 
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THE WHOLE 
ACQUIRED 


PRACTICALLY 
THAMES. 


183 ACRES, CONSTITUTING 
OF THE 


OF THESE ( 
IN {1931 


RUNNYMEDE, SURREY ; 
HISTORIC MEADS ON THE SURFEY BANK } 





times perhaps in collaboration with other bodies, historic buildings, nature 
reserves and beautiful open lands where the great numbers who will have the 
desire and leisure to seek for such things may find education and refreshment 
of body and spirit.” It is interesting to note that the first property to be 
acquired by the National Trust was 4} acres of beautiful cliffland overlooking 
Cardigan Bay, Wales, presented in 1895 by Mrs. Fanny Talbot 
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‘“*THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART, OR THE MAKING OF LIFE”: By ARTHUR R. HOWELL.* 
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DERSTANDING OF ART. 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


IKE most men who have tried to create works of 
art, whether in words, in paint, in stones, or in 
sounds, I have never been very greatly interested in 
theories about why we do it, or why other people do, 
or do not, enjoy it. We have left it to other people 
to do the dissection. Aristotle was a sound and 
illuminating critic, but he never vied with Aéschylus. 
Longinus talked about The Sublime, but never 
achieved it. Charles Lamb was enchanting on old 
plays, but his one new play was hissed off the stage, 
he himself heartily, and rightly, joining in the hisses. 
And I find that most of the solemn modern critics 
of painting (Roger Fry, who painted very badly, was 
an example) are people who do not know creation 
from the inside, are despised by those who do know, 
and have a mischievous influence on the young, who 
haven't had time to think for themselves. I must 
say that Mr. Howell is an exception. He indus- 
triously trudges through all the modern stylistic 
developments ; his illustrations are catholic enough 
to please all parties ; he can produce explanations and 
excuses for even the most repulsive (to me, I must 
hasten to add) of recent developments. But he remains 
a human being, with an eye for our mysterious destiny, 
and an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted 
window of a distant inn to a primrose in the shade, 
which he meets in his walks, before Picasso has got 
to work making it into a polygon, or Matisse has, in 
a frenzy, made it solid, distorted and monumental. 
Mr. Howell is a humanist in the sense of the Latin 
poet who wrote ‘‘ Homo sum.”’ In the midst of his 
disquisitions on all things he spares time for a defence 
of the Public Schools, which so recently have been 
a subject of debate between alleged Conservative 
newspapers wishing their abolition, and Labour 
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MONTMARTRE "; BY MAURICE UTRILLO. 
(By Courtesy of Rex Nankivell, Esq.) 


papers demanding that everybody should be 
admitted to these effete institutions. He 
says: ‘In recalling the criticism which has 
recently been passed on the subject of the 
form and significance of our public schools, 
it is strange that the high quality of their 
wsthetic atmosphere or presence should have 
remained unstressed as the one outstanding 
quality justifying pre-eminence among their 
kind. The English public school has been 
an expression of the most beautiful atmo- 
sphere in which young people can be reared, 
and the strength of the moral qualities 
attributed to those who have had the benefit 
of their presence is, in large measure, due 
to its constructive influence. For men will 
serve and uphold those qualities which they 
assimilate in love.’ 

He says also: “ The lay-Anglo-Saxon’s 
outlook is essentially of this practical nature, 
and he presents himself as something of an 
enigma to the artist. The greater part of 
his wsthetic self is undoubtedly expended 
in ‘play,’ in the forms of games, sport, 
gardening, behaviour—and work, the hand- 
ling of which he would like to conduct and 
rightly dwell on as a craft. By ‘ rightly,’ 
I mean that his love of doing should not 


of Life.” By Arthur R. Howell. With a Foreword by there are qualities of vision and expression 


Charles Marriott. Illustrated, (A. Zwemmer, Charing 
Cross Road ; 14s.) 


be overridden by economic pressure. His prejudice 
against professionalism in sport is confirmation of his 
wish to keep the esthetic nature of play as pure as 
possible. Dishonesty in business is referred to as 
not ‘cricket,’ and injustice is not ‘ fair play. 





“* BAIGNEUSE "'; BY RENOIR. 


“a presence brought to animation from sheer abstract fusions, 
by which the relative positions of the units of matter (of the 
objective pattern) give to the enveloping space an equal actuality, 
and together, conjointly poised, create an overriding expansiveness 
of vision beyond the meanings of the 
visibly finite.” 


Reproductions from the book “‘ The Meaning 
and Purpose of Art” ; by Courtesy of the 
publisher, A. Zwemmer, Charing Cross Rd. 


I quote that to show that 
Mr. Howell has a ranging mind. 
But sometimes I feel that his 
mind might range even more 
widely. Here and there he 
has glimpses of the human 
contact with the divine: he 
quotes our Lord as saying: 
‘“ Except that ye become as one 
of these little children.’’ But 
at other times, when he is dis- 
coursing on the development of 
painting and drawing to the 
extreme of abstraction, he 
seems to me to forget the re- 
lationship between God and 
Man. 

It is present all the time in 
the chapters which he devotes 
to the experiences which even 
ignorant and illiterate people 





“ FIGURE"; BY HENRY MOORE. 
(By Courtesy of Messrs. Cassell.) 
* The Meaning and Purpose of Art, or The Making =“ Complete sculptural expression is form in its full spatial reality 


deeper meaning.” 


But besides formal qualities } 
Abstract qualities of design are essential to scapes which we have seen, 
the value of a work, but to me of equal importance is the psychological, human element. 
If both abstract and human elements are welded together in a work, it must have a fuller, 


have in the 
presence of God’s 
skies, trees, flowers 
and birds. There 
are touches of the 
mystic about him 
when he con- 
templates those 








who seek rustic 








solitudes for ye arTHUR R. HOWELL, AUTHOR 
merely animal of “THE MEANING AND PURPOSE 
enjoyment. ‘‘A_ oF ART,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
camper-out,”’ he THIS PAGE. 

says, ‘for in- : 

stance, having erected his tent in a field for the pur- 
pose of spending a holiday under canvas, in abandoning 
himself to a life of unrestricted freedom, would inhale 
the fresh air, lie on the grass, turn in with the dark, 
rise with the light, eat heartily, be refreshed in the 
river, exposed to the sun’s rays, feel physically alert, 
and withal be possessed of a feeling of glorious well- 
being of rest and exercise. This is the sort of life he 
would lead and enjoy. To what extent are these enjoy- 
ments zsthetic ? What of inhaling fresh air, or bodily 
exercise, or lying down, or the sun’s rays falling on 
the body, eating well or being in health. Are not 
these merely physical experiences. Do not the 
animals in the fields enjoy them, too?’’ ‘“ It cannot 
therefore be arbitrarily assumed,’’ he says, “ that 
delight in natural surroundings is a necessary indica- 
tion of a strongly-developed zsthetic awareness of 
these forms.”’ But it may indicate an unconscious 
contact with the Eternal, a gratitude for the beauties 
with which we are surrounded, and a longing for rest 
after the troublesome exercise of free-will. 





‘* PLATE OF OYSTERS AND CARAFE”; BY GEORGE BRAQUE. 


(By Courtesy of the Soho Gallery and Paul Rosenberg.) 


And as for the artists (and we are rapidly 
rushed through all the schools and theories 
of the Latin Quarter), I can’t help thinking 
that the most durable ones are those who, 
whether deliberately or not, have painted to 
the Greater Glory of God, who produced 
every object they could paint and the hearts 
and minds which they employed in the 
painting. Here and there Mr. Howell, who 
casually defends Ruskin, who would have 
loathed half his illustrations, glimpses this 
truth. But, in his art-gallery disquisitions 
about dimensions and designs and abstrac- 
tions, he does seem occasionally to lose touch 
with his main clues. 

In life, in art, in criticism, in politics, in 
everything, it seems to me to be coming to a 
crux: éither you believe in God, and the 
worship of God (Matthew Arnold called it 
‘a power, not ourselves, making for righteous- 
ness "’), and attempt, humanly fallible, to 
direct your activities accordingly ; or you 
refuse that belief and are lost in a welter of 
Cubism and Buchenwald. 

Giotto’s ‘St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds”’ was definitely “ representational,’’ and 
had an anecdotal interest. The most modern 
dare not rule it out; just as, as Mr. 
Howell admits, they dare not rule out 
Monet, whose landscapes are living land- 


In ‘pictures, as elsewhere, the absence 
of Love is Death. 
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AN HISTORIC MEETING AFLOAT: THE KING AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 
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u.S.s. *“* AUGUSTA,”” HOMEWARD 


THE MEETING BETWEEN THE KING AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN : 
“ RENOWN,” 


BOUND, IS SEEN CROSSING THE BOWS OF H.M.S. 
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“; PRESIDENT TRUMAN INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR # ‘} HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND 


* OF ROYAL MARINES ON BOARD THE BATTLE-CRUISER 
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DECK OF H.M.S. ‘ RENOWN,” 
THE PRESIDENT. 


THE 
RECEIVED 


‘) THE KING WALKING WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN ALONG 
THE BATTLE-CRUISER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY 


Plymouth on August 2 when the King met the President of 
the United States in the Sound. Only one American President had visited this 
country during his presidency—Mr. Woodrow Wilson, who landed at Dover in 
December 1918. It was a world war then that brought a U.S. President to Great 
Britain, now the end of a second European war brought President Truman from Berlin 
by air to exchange greetings with the King before continuing his journey home in 
the American cruiser ‘ Augusta.” In the Sound the “ Renown” was anchored about 
a mile from the “ Augusta,” and at 12.40 the President left the 


History was made at 


the cruiser for 
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UNITED STATES, MR. TRUMAN, ON BOARD THE 
AFTER THE PRESIDENT'S ARRIVAL. 


A ES ooo od 


AS HE BOARDS THE AMERICAN CRUISER “ AUGUSTA” 


TO VISIT PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 


HIS MAJESTY SALUTING 











THE PRESIDENT OF THE 2 THE KING INSPECTING THE SHIP'S COMPANY OF THE 
tense u.s.S. “‘ AUGUSTA,"’ THE CRUISER IN WHICH PRESIDENT 

; TRUMAN SAILED TO AMERICA, 
eit a siete iil ‘ ii . Se 








HANDS WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN DURING THE FORMER'S VISIT 


HIS MAJESTY SHAKING 
UNITED STATES CRUISER ‘ AUGUSTA.” 


TO THE 


British battle-cruiser. At the head of the gangway the King met Mr. Truman and 
entertained him to lunch. Afterwards they walked through the ship to the forecastle, 


where they were photographed. The King later paid a short visit to the President 
on board the * Augusta,"’ returning to the “ Renown" shortly before the cruiser 
sailed for America. As the “ Augusta" passed slowly by with her band playing 

* Renown" 


the King stood at the salute on the ship's bridge 


“God Save the King,” 
Standard and the 


broke the Stars and Stripes alongside the Royal 
The Star-Spangled Banner." 


band played 
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THE EXTRAORDINARILY RAPID GROWTH OF THE U.S. NAVY: THE 
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AN AMAZING FEAT OF MASS _ SHIPBUILDING 


In the brief space of five years the United States has virtually created an 


entirely new Navy in addition to the Fleet in being before she entered the 
war. Our drawing includes only the larger warships launched in that period, 
not one of which was in commission at the beginning of 1940; but in addition 
to these, American shipyards have built in the same period many hundreds 
of auxiliary craft, landing craft, and smaller vessels for themselves, in addition 
to liberal supplies to their allies. The great capital ships launched by the 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, 
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ILLUSTRATED: A DRAWING INCLUDING ULS. WARSHIPS, 


United States since the beginning of 1940 include vessels of the 45,000-ton 
“ lowa"’ class, mounting nine 16-in. guns, twenty 5-in. guns, and 128 anti- 
aircraft guns; and of the 35,000-ton ‘ Indiana" and ‘‘ Washington” classes, each 
mounting nine 16-in. and twenty S-in. guns, with comparatively heavy armament 
of anti-aircraft weapons. An outstanding feature of the “new” U.S. Navy is 


the preponderance of aircraft-carriers, a class of vessel which is playing an out- 
In addition to eighteen great fleet aircraft- 


standing réle in the Pacific war. 
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VAST ARRAY OF WARSHIPS BUILT SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 1940. 
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FROM SUBMARINES TO BATTLESHIPS, NOT ONE OF WHICH WAS IN COMMISSION FIVE YEARS AGO. 


carriers, there are the light fleet carriers of the ‘‘ Independence’ class and a have catapults and hangars for aircraft on and below the quarter-deck 
great array of escort carriers, totalling together 121 ships. Powerful new cruisers The 370 destroyers of the “‘new"’ Fleet are all fast, powerful little vessels, 
of the “ Baltimore" class, of 13,000 tons displacement and mounting nine 8-in. backed by 548 destroyer escorts (destroyers in miniature). Outstanding work 
and twelve 5-in. guns, in addition to numerous anti-aircraft weapons, are in has also been done by the vast new fleet of 210 submarines In connection 
commission, supported by numerous vessels of the 10,000-ton ‘’ Cleveland:"’ class, with these figures, it is of interest to note that up to 1940 the United States 
mounting twelve 6-in. guns, and of the 6000-ton “San Diego" class, with had no escort carriers and no destroyer escorts at all. To-day, the U.S. Navy 
their big array of sixteen 5-in. guns. All these new battleships and cruisers is numerically the most powerful in the world 
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the fortnight which has elapsed since I 
wrote my last article on the war against 
Japan there has been a continuation and 
even an increase in the fury of the air assault . 
upon the Japanese islands, but no other 
notable changes apart from continued Chinese 
progress on the Asiatic mainland. Nor were 
any to be expected. In Burma the monsoon 
is still blowing. Even if there were no 
monsoon, however, the reorganisation in 
progress in the British zone of operations would have 
entailed a pause. A considerable change-over in_per- 
sonnel is obviously going on. This is in some respects 
not favourable. A large proportion of the old hands are 
coming out and being replaced by new hands without 
experience of fighting the Japanese, in some cases without 
any fighting experience. Many of the men who are being 
released are tired ; some have been adversely affected in 
health. They deserve to get away. But they take with 
them priceless skill, hardly acquired, which will not be 
easy to replace. This applies not only to the rank and 
file and to junior officers who do the actual leading in 
battle, but also to a number of officers 
in the middle ranks, and the latter may 
be harder to replace than any. As regards 
the Americans, it is known that a number 
of complete divisions have been withdrawn 
from Europe to enter the Far-Eastern 
War, but it is also known that they will 
require retraining and_ reorganisation, 
which will take some time. Land forces 
need a longer period for these purposes 
when passing from one war to another 
than naval or air forces, and they move 
more slowly. 

In his statement issued from 10, Down- 
ing Street on July 26, after learning of 
the defeat of his party in the General 
Election, Mr. Churchill said: “I regret 
that I have not been permitted to finish 
the work against Japan. For this, how- 
ever, all plans and preparations have 
been made, and the fresults may come 
much quicker than we have hitherto been 
entitled to expect.” These words confirm 
a general impression that the  long- 
drawn-out struggle foretold by certain 
authorities — some went so far as to 
prophesy that we should not be quit of 
the war for two years from last spring— 
is now not inevitable. Further evidence 
to this effect is to be found in the 
Japanese peace feelers, though it should 
not be forgotten that on more than one 
occasion Germany made advances of a 
similar kind. I need not add that this 
evidence is not in any way conclusive ; 
Mr. Churchill did not say that it was, nor 
did he give any indication of the time 
that would be required to make an end 
of the affair. The results of the plans and 
preparations, he said, ‘‘ may come much 
quicker” than we could have hoped up 
to now. Neither he. nor anyone else 
can completely assess those psychological 
factors which I have previously discussed 
or estimate whether, as I wrote a fort- 
night ago, ‘the will of the japanese 
Government and High Command to con- 
tinue the struggle’ and to fight * to the 
last man and the last cartridge’’ has 
weakened. All that can be said is that 
there is now more probability that jit has 
than before the rair assault upon the 
Japanese homeland. 

Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, the 
British Supreme Commander in South- 
East Asia, has paid a_ visit to this 
country which must have been concerned 
with the final allotment of zones and 
apportionment of resources in the coming 
campaigns. It seems clear that the 
British and Australians will contribute 
no land forces, though they will continue 
to contribute naval and air forces, to 
the direct attack upon Japan. The rdéle 
of their land forces will therefore be the 
recovery of Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies. The Australian and Ameri- 


can operations in Borneo have improved 4 MAP COVERING POSSIBLE OPERATIONS TOWARDS THE RECOVERY OF MALAYA, THE 


their strategic position from this point 
of view. Air bases on that great island 
are likely to prove of great value for 
the task, and the capture of local oil 
supplies will aid it. Even so, the forces 
of the Empire will require to make the 
best and most economical use of their 
resources. It has been announced that 
Australia is cutting down her army of six 
divisions to three, as indeed she is compelled to do in order 
to carry out the no less urgent work of economic restoration 
and regeneration, With the calls of demobilisation, repatria- 
tion, and European garrisons to meet, we ourselves will 
certainly have no surplus at our disposal, This applies 
even more strongly to the Americans, who are facing the 
main Japanese land forces. They must always find 
themselves in a minority ; in fact, in actual numbers they 
cannot transport across the Pacific a fraction of the troops 
available for the defence of Japan, Only the most careful 
planning to ensure local superiority with the combined 
forees of land, sea and air can carry them through. 
One comment in my article of a fortnight ago was, 
curiously enough, answered on the day on which it appeared 
in print I suggested that careful consideration should 
be given to a widely-held American view which looked 


article on this page, suggests that the British plan, 
Malaya and < quently Singap 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


ASPECTS OF THE JAPANESE CAMPAIGN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


for a statement of war aims against Japan. The Potsdam 
ultimatum’ followed immediately, unfortunately without 
prior consultation with Australia. Dr. Evatt was perhaps 
justified in his protest on this matter, but his suggestion 
that the articles embodied undue leniency caused some 
surprise. To most people they are sufficiently grim. 
There are some sound maxims against driving a defeated 
enemy to frenzy by depriving him of the last measure of 
hope, including the pleasant saying of the Chinese Chang 
Yu : “‘ If your adversary has burned his boats and destroyed 
his cooking-pots . . he must not be pushed to ex- 
tremities.” It is only prudent to leave something worth 





NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES AND SINGAPORE, 


On July 27, the British Twelfth Army, under General Stopford, despite monsoon difficulties, trapped the 
Temnants of the Twenty-eighth Japanese Army on the Sittang River, in their endeavour to escape into 
— at the same — hay = vanes, wes, pe the am a are of ateees. a 
rit lorce was report to ve on t nd o et, t inten cutt t narrow a en Pe 
Isthmus of Kra, thus isolating the Malay Peninsula and Japanese forces within it. Captain Falls, in his as always been a land of * piratical 
as the enemy claims, has the intention of freeing 
as also the Dutch East Indies. 
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living for in return for submission, especially when sheer 
destruction is threatened in the event of refusal. There 
is still a possibility, slender though it may be, that on 
reflection the Japanese may realise the impossibility of 
getting better terms and the advantage of accepting these. 
At least the Allies have made the situation clear. 

If the Japanese do not accept, the assault will be in- 
tensified. General Doolittle announced on July 30 that 
the first Super-Fortresses would be operating from Okinawa 
within a few weeks, and on the same day General Spaatz 
Stated that a thousand of these aircraft would soon be 
employed in a single attack. A leaflet now being dropped 
over cities in succession begins with the words : ** This city 
is the next target of the United States Army Air Force,” 
and goes on to point out that the Japanese defence is power- 
less, and calls on the inhabitants to withdraw from the 
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place before it meets its doom. It has still 
to be proved whether this policy will bring 
about the unconditional surrender demanded 
by the Allies. Perhaps it will. But, whether 
it does or not, it is a policy which, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, must bring up a 
number of problems similar to those which 
the Allies are now facing in Germany. In 
view of the relative isolation of Japan, 
these problems may not become as intense 
as in Germany, but they will emerge none the less. A 
whole series of centres of population cannot be laid in 
ruins without the economic consequences, like the rings 
of water created by a stone thrown into a pond, spreading 
throughout the world and affecting with other countries 
those which have caused the damage. This consideration 
does not appear to have been weighed as regards Germany, 
which is all the more reason why it should be as regards 
Japan. This represents the inevitable dilemma of modern 
warfare, on which it is folly to shut one’s eyes. 

One most interesting and significant development has 
been the operations of a detachment—for all my admira- 
tion of our American allies, I am too 
old to begin using the phrase “ task 
force ’—of the British East Indies Fleet 
on the west coast of the Malayan isthmus 
north of the Malacca Strait. The Japanese 
were quick to comment that this oper- 
ation was a reconnaissance in force for a 
new offensive to recover Malaya, and 
with the proviso that there is no indi- 
cation of such an offensive being projected 
in the immediate future, it is probable 
that they were correct in their surmise. 
There has been some speculation as to 
whether the reconquest of Malaya would 
be Admiral Mountbatten’s next move. 
I should imagine that it will be, though 
he may need to give himself more elbow 
room beyond the Sittang first. It is 
also possible that the seizure of a foot- 
hold in Northern Sumatra, on the other 
side of the Malacca Strait, may coincide 
with and support the operations for 
the -recovery of the essential part of 
Malaya, the Federated Malay States. 
However this may be, the reconquest 
will probably be carried out on very 
much the same lines as the conquest 
by the Japanese—that is, by a series of 
landing operations down the west coast, 
thus turning successive defences. It will 
be of interest to observe how our tactics 
compare with those of the Japanese in 
skill and effect. Theirs were admittedly 
bold and skilful, even if they had, at the 
time, all the good cards in their hands. 

The Japanese command improvised 
quickly. It must have been given com- 
plete liberty and have kept its plan fluid, 
so that it could be adapted to changing 
circumstances and moulded to take ad- 
vantage of favourable developments. For 
example, the Japanese used captured 
shipping quickly and effectively, though 
they cannot have counted upon it abso- 
lutely, because it might all have been 
sunk. We have now established a some- 
what complicated and even cumbrous 
chain of command, with vast numbers of 
staff officers, and it appears to me there 
is a certain risk of creating a plan too 
rigid for the needs of the situation. This 
is not at all like the invasion of France, 
or indeed the invasion of Japan. There 
may easily be a wholesale collapse of the 
defence. It would appear that what is 
‘required is a plan sufficiently thorough, 
but leaving at the same time opportun- 
ities open for what may be called the 
buccaneering instinct. Otherwise, if the 
subordinate commander—and here I mean 
by that the army, corps, or divisional 
commander—is compelled to keep to a 
programme he may miss valuable oppor- 
tunities and have to do in a difficult and 
costly way things which could earlier 
have been done cheaply and _ easily. 
Readers who have followed my articles will 
not accuse me of the folly of being a foe 
to careful planning in modern warfare, but 
I also believe in the truth of a remark 
made to me the other day by a staff 
officer home from the Far East: “ Asia 


operations.” 

If it should prove, as I have suggested, 
that the British part is the liberation of 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
and perhaps, later, Siam, it will be the ‘Americans who 
will bring the enemy low by direct action. Yet our 
action will be of immense importance also, and the sooner 
it is successful the better. There is a great treasure- 


house of raw material in these territories for which the . 


world is hungry, and its reopening should contribute 
powerfully to the restoration of trade and industry. It 
must not be expected that all the products of these areas 
will at once be available in quantity; if the Japanese 
walked out to-morrow without doing any damage to their 
sources or facilities for transmission, the lack of shipping 
would still be a handicap, added to which is the con- 
sideration that we shall probably find some of the native 
populations and trade colonies of Indians and Chinese in 
a sorry state. But the sooner the world can get to work on 
clearing the wreckage of war, the sooner will it be done 
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CAMPAIGNING IN BURMA: A “HOME-MADE ‘PUB,’” AND A MONSOON MEMORY. 


Drawn sy Captain Huca Ecos, or tHe R.A.C., wHos—E UNIT WAS ATTACHED TO THE FourRTEENTH ARMY DURING THE GREAT PUSH THROUGH BuRMA. 


THE “GORDON ARMS,” A “PUB" BUILT ENTIRELY BY OFFICERS OF THE 116TH R.A.C. REGT. (THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS) FOR THEIR HOGMANAY NIGHT CELEBRATIONS. 
. IT NOW STANDS EMPTY IN THE BURMESE JUNGLE AS A MEMORIAL TO THE DETERMINED CLINGING OF EXILED SCOTSMEN TO THEIR NATIONAL TRADITIONS. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE BURMESE CAMPAIGN: A SCENE TYPICAL OF THE MONSOON, WHEN TARPAULINS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ITEMS OF ARMY EQUIPMENT. 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO KEEP ANYTHING DRY, BUT TARPAULINS AT LEAST MAKE POSSIBLE SOME SORT OF BIVOUAC SHELTERS FOR MEN AND MATERIALS. 


These two sketches were made by Captain Hugh Ecob during the great southward | (situation report) which recorded that “an extremely good time was had by all.” 
advance of the Fourteenth Army on Mandalay and Rangoon. The “ Gordon Arms” Having thus nobly served its purpose, the “Gordon Arms” was left intact as a 
was something of an unique “ pub," having been built in two days solely by officers Scottish ‘** monument" in the Burmese jungle The second sketch was made during 
of the Gordon Highlanders, whose building materials were logs from the jungle and the Monsoon, and is typical of tke miserable conditions of incessant rain in which 
an Army issue tarpaulin. The sole purpose of the “ pub" was the traditional cele- nothing can be kept dry. The sketch shows one of many uses for a tarpaulin 
bration of Hogmanay Night, and its success was reflected in a subsequent ‘ Sitrep"’ in this case as a bivouac attached to a Sherman tank 
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THE NEW SOCIALIST MINISTERS: 
APPOINTMENTS APPROVED BY THE KING. 




















MR. G. H. HALL, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 









MR. P. J. NOEL-BAKER, 
Minister of State. 














i MR. J. J. LAWSON, 
i Secretary of State for War. 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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MR. WILFRED PALING, 
Minister of Pensions. 

















MR. EMANUEL SHINWELL, 
Minister of Fuel and Power. 
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i MR. JOHN WILMOT, 
Minister of Supply and Aircraft Production. 
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MR. ALFRED BARNES, 
Minister of War Transport. 
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MR. ANEURIN BEVAN, 
Minister of Health. 





MR. JOSEPH WESTWOOD, 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 
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MR. TOM WILLIAMS, 
Minister of Agriculture and Fish 











MISS ELLEN WILKINSON, 
Minister of Education. 
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MR. F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE, 
Secretary of State for India 


and for Burma. 
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‘d MR. G. A. ISAACS, 
Minister of Labour and National 
Service. 
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™ ‘4 LORD ADDISON, 7 
| Secretary of State for the Dominions 
J and Leader of the House of Lords. 


MR. JAMES CHUTER EDE, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 











Mr. Chuter Ede, formerly an elementary schoolmaster, is Britain's new Home 
Secretary. In the Coalition Government he was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education. Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, first 
went to the department in the second Labour Government of 1929-31 and returned 
there under Mr. Churchill's Government in 1940. The Minister of War, Mr. ; ae P 
Lawson, was formerly a miner who has been M.P. for Chester-le-Street since 1919 
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SIR BEN SMITH, 
Minister of Food. 


LORD STANSGATE, 








Secretary of State for Air. 


_* ot” 








and Vice-Chairman of the British Council since 1944. The new Air Minister, 
Lord Stansgate, was Secretary of State for India in the 1929-31 Labour Govern- 
ment. Recently he has been Director of Public Relations at the Air Ministry. 
Mr. Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power, has the important task of ,nationalising 
the coal mines. The first six Ministerial appointments announced were recorded in 
our issue of August 4; later ones will appear in our next issue. 
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NEW BRITISH H.Q., VIENNA: SCHONBRUNN, SUMMER PALACE OF THE EMPERORS. 














PARK OF 494 ACRES, LAID OUT IN THE REIGN OF MARIA THERESA. 





A VISTA OF SCHONBRUNN FROM ONE OF ITS ORNAMENTAL POOLS IN THE MAGNIFICENT 
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GLORIETTE, AN ORNATE PAVILION IN THE GROUNDS OF SCHONBRUNN, FROM WHICH 
A SPLENDID VIEW IS OBTAINED OF THE PARK AND VIENNA BELOW. 
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A FRONTAL VIEW OF THE SUMMER PALACE IN WHICH THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA 
(1717-1780) LARGELY RESIDED. IT POSSESSES 1441 ROOMS AND 139 KITCHENS AND HAS \ 
NOW BEEN MADE BRITISH HEADQUARTERS IN AUSTRIA. 
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THE GREAT GALLERY, USED 
FOR STATE BANQUETS. 


BY THE EX-EMPEROR KARL, LAST OF THE HAPSBURGS, 
COVERS WERE USUALLY LAID FOR 120 PERSONS. 





The Schénbrunn Palace, the Empress Maria Theresa's magnificent Summer Palace, 
situated about two miles from Vienna, was taken over on August | by British troops, 
and will be the headquarters of General McCreery, Commander of the British troops 
in Austria and our representative on the Allied Commission. -This Imperial Palace 
was begun in 1696, but under Maria Theresa, the building of the chateau was resumed 
and owes its present form to her and to her son, Joseph II. It has been described 
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THE SALON OF THE 
MARIA THERESA, 


CEREMONIES, WITH A CELEBRATED LIFE-SIZE 
PAINTED BY MARTIN MEYTENS, 


PORTRAIT 
ONE OF MANY ‘NOTED 


or 
PICTURES. 


NST 


. _— - - - . 4 
as a worthy rival of Versailles. Schénbrunn has 1441 rooms and 139 kitchens, and 
is practically undamaged by the Russian siege of Vienna. Its interior is adorned 
with pictures by Guglielmi, P. and J. Hamilton, and historical. paintings, including 
the Meyten's portrait of the famous Empress Maria Theresa. Its park, with straight, 
broad walks, clipped hedges, sculptures, grottoes and pools, is almost unequalled 
in the world as an example of the formal style of landscape architecture. 
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THE “GO SLOW” EIGHT-WEEKS DOCKERS’ STRIKE AT THE SURREY DOCKS: ROYAL ENGINEERS AND MEN OF T 


On August 1, by the instructions of the new Labour Government, some 600 locked out, for while the dockers were declining to work unless on day rates, troop 
trained dockers and stevedores of the Royal Engineers and Pioneer Corps took the troops were splitting up into different gangs and began vigorously to dis- barge 
over the unloading of seven ships in the Surrey Docks. Eight weeks ago, over charge timber, sugar, and resin, urgently needed cargoes, although in the basin opera 
a wages dispute, the dock-workers had adopted a policy of “go slow.’ The some of the merchantmen had lain idly by for a fortnight, at a time when } basin 
troops arrived as the men were returning leisurely from lunch to find themselves shipping is precariously scarce. Our Special Artist, present at the scene as the | stacke 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 
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EN OF THE PIONEER CORPS, UNDER GOVERNMENT ORDERS, BUSILY UNLOADING VITALLY NEEDED CARGOES. 


Ss, | troops started unloading, describes it as a “dramatic moment."’ They thronged | the Swedish ship “ Radman,"’ laden with sugar and lying in mid-dock, a 
s- barges and clambered up the hulls of the vessels, while winches began to line of soldiers was passing to and fro, rapidly clearing the arrears Those 
in operate as steam was raised, so that within a short time the previously silent ships a!ready unloaded were beginning preparations for leaving their anchorage 
n } basin was once more a scene of intense activity. Timber was lowered and after their long spell of waiting in the Port of London, in order to begin 


1e | stacked with rapidity by trained men. Over a bridge of barges, connecting the return voyage. 


AIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT THE SURREY Docks. 
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WHAT THE GERMANS HAVE TO THANK 
LIFE OF THE CITIZENS 
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NAZISM : 


THE SIEGES 


STANDING IN THE BACK 
GROUND. 


THE AFTERMATH OF 3 Zi 
A SCENE OF — 
GREAT DEVASTATION IN 
SAULE, 
SHOWING THE PRUSSIAN 
WAR MEMORIAL STILL 











~ ADVERTISING—BERLIN METHOD : TREES ALONG THE KURFURSTENDAMM ARE SEEN ADORNED 
.. WITH ADVERTISERS’ NOTICES—MAINLY OFFERING VALUABLES FOR FOOD AND CIGARETTES. ~/ 
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A GERMAN WOMAN STOOPING 
IN THE ROAD 


‘““THE MASTER RACE "—1945: 
TO PICK UP A CIGARETTE-END THROWN DOWN 
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BY AN ALLIED SERVICEMAN. 





THE RUINS OF THE HERCULES STATUE: ONCE A FAMOUS BERLIN LANDMARK IN THE 
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LUST PLATZ, NOW A PILE OF BROKEN STATUARY AND BLOCKS OF STONE, 
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| A GERMAN TANK AND A RUSSIAN STREET SIGN SIDE BY SIDE IN THE RUINS OF THE . f HUNGRY THEY MAY BE, BUT BERLIN CHILDREN ARE BEGINNING TO LAUGH AGAIN: “yt 
A NOLLENDORF PLATZ, WITH _BERLINERS IN SEARCH OF A PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE. 1 AT A PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW AT THE Z00. an 
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However much they cheered when Hitler's armies were overrunning Europe, rarely 
in history can people have paid a more fearful price for the crimes of their 
leaders than the Germans. They are paying for the war in terms of human 
misery, and few will deny that that payment is but just retribution for the 
suffering inflicted on others. Berlin is the focal point of all the complex problems 
that are going to arise in the occupation of Germany, for whatever the con- 
clusions reached in council and whatever the rations may be on paper, there is 
no doubt that the mass of Berliners are facing starvation. The Berlin winter 


is normally severe, and with the lack of water and soap, the shortage of food, 
drugs, and medicaments, the city is liable to become a focus of disease. 
Dysentery and typhoid are the worst menaces, outbreaks of both having already 
been reported, and with many Berliners suffering from semi-starvation now, the 
future outlook is grim. Berlin is still numb from the cataclysm that swept 
over it—the capital received more bombs than any other German city—and the 
people who remained there, mostly women and children and old men, are merely 
existing, their lined faces and staring eyes, and the unfamiliar leanness of their 
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HITLER FOR: SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
IN BERLIN TO-DAY. 














MAKING A PERMANENT 
_--nani MEMORIAL OF A NAZI , 

\3 LEGACY: AN ARTIST 
PAINTING A BATTERED 
SECTION OF BERLIN, 


— ~~ SR RE INCLUDING THE KAISER 














NO NEWSPAPERS, BUT NEWS-SHEETS PASTED UP IN PROMINENT PLACES IN BERLIN 
RERLINERS CLUSTERING ROUND A DAMAGED KIOSK TO READ THE LATEST NEWS. 








WILHELM MEMORIAL 
i CHURCH IN TAUENZIEN 
i STRASSE, 
~s~ 


Beer np 


























Pa ~~ 
HER RATION FOR THE DAY: A SMALL PIECE OF BREAD, A FEW 
/ . CARROTS, AND SOME DEHYDRATED POTATOES. A STUDY OF A 
? pclae 4 a BERLIN HOUSEWIFE AFTER SHOPPING. 
THE COMPLETE SHAMBLES THAT WAS ONCE THE POTSDAMER STATION, BERLIN : ; Sk, Ce ee See ee, en eee = fm S 





THE RESULT OF SEVERAL BIG RAIDS BY &.A.F. AND U.S. BOMBERS. 
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“T [ A LEGACY OF NAZI DAYS IN BERLIN: “ Wica?T FUR sopEN"™ (“NOT FOR JEWS") STILL ] [ AN OUTING FOR THE CHILDREN: BERLIN BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES LISTENING 

a PAINTED ON A PUBLIC SEAT IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL. TO AN INSTRUMENTALIST PLAYING ESPECIALLY FOR THEIR BENEFIT. 
f a See ee Sa a ee aa = — — 
i, bodies bearing testimony to their long ordeal under air bombardment and one | advertisement boards, mainly by people offering a great variety of valuable 
>. of the most savage battles in history. Compared to the pre-war scene, there | goods in exchange for food and cigarettes. On the high mounds of rubble 
y is a mere flicker of movement along the broad streets in the centre of Bernn | that have come down from the shattered buildings work parties, mainly of 
e as people trudge on with bowed heads, or stand in queues for their meagre | women, form human chains along which the débris is passed in household 
t rations, and it is no uncommon sight to see a member of the once-proua buckets that look ludicrously small for such a gargantuan task. Central Berlin 
e ‘master race "’ stooping to pick up a.cigarette-end thrown down by an Allied is a picture of appalling devastation, yet, as one correspondent has written, 
y soldier. Newspapers have not yet been restored, and news-sheets are pasted | on closer examination there are great blocks of buildings that have stood up 
r up in prominent places, whilst trees in the main thoroughfares are used as to the deluge. 
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HITLER’S LEGACY—AN ACUTE FOOD SHORTAGE IN BERLIN. 
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THE FIRST GERMAN PARADE TO BE HELD IN BERLIN SINCE THE CAPITULATION— 3 g 
TO ENCOURAGE LAND WORKERS TO COMBAT A THREATENED FAMINE, eee eee eee EE 
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BERLINERS RECEIVING THEIR DAILY RATION OF BREAD FROM A BAKER’S WAGON 
SET UP IN THE HEART OF THE CITY. 
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ORPHANED CHILDREN, BEING 


ARE HALTED TO 


MOVED FROM ONE AREA OF BERLIN TO ANOTHER, 
RECEIVE CHOCOLATE 


GIVEN THEM BY ALLIED SERVICEMEN. 
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BLACK MARKET SCENES IN BERLIN: A CROWD GATHERED ROUND A JEEP IN THE HOPE 
OF GETTING CIGARETTES IN EXCHANGE FOR VALUABLES. 
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THE FIRST ALLIED CONSIGNMENT OF FOOD FOR THE GERMANS ARRIVING 
TRUCKS LOADED WITH POTATOES PASSING THR H 


IN BERLIN : ‘GERMAN WORKERS UNLOADING BARRELS OF POWDERED MILK FROM A BRITISH TRUCK( 
A WEIGHING- YARD. ( ‘ 

— Seteinenetatineinetiad et tween = 22 ce - a ed a 

British and American lorries and trains are moving up to Berlin with food to feed 

the people. The food is coming from British Army stocks 

up food was 


AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
taken because of the seriousness of 
policy to make the Germans feed 


Or A BRITISH 
A high-ranking officer, commenting on the supplies, said 
The decision to bring | afford to add 

the situation, in spite of Allied 


TOMMY 
Starving civilians 
themselves from their own produce. 


The Army cannot 

to its other problems."’ Incidentally, 

possible is being done to help German farmers get in the harvest and also to stop 
Black Market activities 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN.THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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7 HER MAJESTY’s HOUSEHOLD PARTY: THE QUEEN, WITH THE TWO PRINCESSFS, ee 2 AT THE FINAL MEETING IN POTSDAM: (L. TO R.; SEATED) MR. ATTLEE} PRESIDENT 
i TALKING TO MARJORIE LAWRENCE, A CRIPPLED SINGER WHO ENTERTAINED THEM. TRUMAN AND GENERALISSIMO STALIN, (L. TO R.; STANDING) ADMIRAL LEAHY ; 
Her Majesty the Queen recently entertained at tea the members of her Royal Household MR. E. BEVIN; MR. J. BYRNES AND M. MOLOTOV. 
working party, who during the war have made to date nearly 16,000 garments. The party The Potsdam Conference is ended, and it has imposed rules on Germany which are stern and 
was held at Buckingham Palace, and all members of the Royal Household, both at the drastic, but are framed to allow the German people, after a long period of supervision and 





gradual political development, to take their place among the free peoples of the world. 
rmany is to be completely disarmed and demilitarised. zt 


Palace and at Windsor Castle, were invited. The guests were entertained by Miss Marjorie 
Lawrence, a crippled singer, who is seen in our photograph with the Queen and the two Princesses. + 
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F LAVAL BACK IN FRANCE AT LAST: HE IS SEEN AS HE ii 


i ARRIVES AT LE BOURGET WITH (INSET BELOW) HIS WIFE. H 
= a 

















the Fresnes Prison. + acpnmananieaiaies . —_ . 
Laval is to be M. HERRIOT, A FORMER PRIME MINISTER OF 
po ig er 9 FRANCE, GIVING EVIDENCE IN THE PETAIN TRIAL. 
of a plot against 

the security of the 

State. On August 3, 

although on the preceding day counsel for 
the prosecution and the defence appeared 
indifferent towards calling him, he was 
taken to court as « witness at the Pétain 
trial, heavily guarded against attempts 
upon his life. 





— ie === Pierre Laval arrived 
THE CHIEF WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE IN THE 


i rt 
H PETAIN TRIAL: GENERAL WEYGAND. i Boomer aerodrome 
5. _f 80 Te om. 
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panied by Mme. 
Laval. They were met by the President 
and two bers of the ining Com- 
mission of the High Court of Justice. 
The President of the Commission read out 
the warrant for Laval’s arrest, and both 
he and his wife were immediately taken to 
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COLONEL CLIFTON BROWN. 
The new Parliament met on August 1, | 
and in the Commons Colonel Clifton | 
Brown was reelected Speaker, a | 
tion he has held since March 1943 
e has been M.P. (U.) for the Hexham 
Division of Northumberland since 
1924, and previously from 1918-1923 





MISS ELEANOR RATHBONE. ~ 
Miss Rathbone (Ind.) was returned 
at the recent election as one of the 
two Members to represent the 
English Combined Universities. She 
polled 6992 votes. Miss Rathbone, 
who has been M.P. Combined English 
Universities since 1929, is the twenty- 
fourth woman to have been returned 
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SIGNOR MASCAGNI. 








4 MISS KATE RORKE. EE Denaalgdadighpesaenecssse idieoinn . enna aon eee |MASCAGH, . 
The distinguished actress and teacher, : L OF U.N.R.R.A., MR. HERBERT H. LEHMAN (LEFT) WITH MARSHAL TITO “| The composer of “ Cavalleria Rusti 
Kate Rorke, died on July 31. Asan | vas ast eA eae . : ‘ cana,” Signor Pietro Mascagni, died 
actress she wes in the front rank, and | IN BELGRADE FOR DISCUSSIONS ON SUPPLY PROBLEMS IN YUGOSLAVIA. | im Rome on August 2, at the age of 
since the year 1906, when she was | Mr. Lehman, Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., has recently been on a tour of U.N.R.RA. missions in the field, eighty-one. Mascagni made his 
appointed Professor of Dramatic | visiting Italy, Greece and Yugoslavia, where he was received by Marshal Tito, with whom he had several cordial world success at the age of twenty | 
Art at the Guildhall School of Music, | discussions about supply prob in Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito expressed the gratitude of the Yugoslav people for Seven and never again, although he | 
she had steadily increased the number = | the supplies already received and their hopes for more food, clothing and transport facilities for the coming wrote fourteen other operas, 

4 winter. Mr. Lehman arrived in London recently for the third session of the Council of U.N.R.R.A. 4 approached sir.ilar success ; 
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WAR AND PEACE: HOME AND FOREIGN 
NEWS IN PICTURES. 





A BRITISH MINESWEEPER, H.M.S. ‘‘ SQUIRREL,” STRIKING A MINE DURING OPERATIONS 
LAST MONTH OFF THE WEST COAST OF MALAYA, (Picture by Radio.) 


H.M.S. “ Squirrel” was one of a force of minesweepers which, supported by British East Indies Fleet 

warships under the command of Vice-Admiral H. T. C. Walker, carried out continuous sweeping 

operations from July 24 to July 26 off the west coast of Malaya, to the north of the Malacca Straits. 

The “ Squirrel” struck a ming on July 24, and later had to be sunk by gunfire. There was a small 
number of casualties. Our photograph was taken at the moment the mine exploded. 





A BRITISH MILITARY WEDDING IN GERMANY: THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM BEING DRIVEN 


TO THE RECEPTION IN A LANDAU DRAWN BY FOUR HORSES. 


Our photographs were taken in British-occupied Germany on the occasion of the ew yA at Plon, 


Kiel, of Lieut -Colonel W. H. Dixon, Assistant Director of Supply and Transport, Eighth 


bv four horses. 
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THE SCENE IN CAMBRIDGE ON THE UNIQUE OCCASION OF THE BOROUGH CONFERRING 


ITS MONORARY FREEDOM ON THE ENTIRE EIGHTH U.S. AIR FORCE. 


There was an ualese ceremony in Cambridge on August 2, when the entire company of the Eighth 
United States Air Force, which during its period of active flyi from East Anglia against Germany 
had made the University town its chief centre for leave, received the honorary freedom of the 
Bo h. It was the first time that a whole force of men and women—in this case numberi some 
300,000. had been so honoured. On their behalf, their Commanding Officer, Major-General William E. 


near ; pe ere % | 
rps, and Sister 4 * SEE a a 
Irene Adlington, of 81 General Hospital. The ceremony in the rman church was a short one, and the , 
bride and bridegroom were driven through the greats ¢ Plon to the wedding reception in a landau drawn 
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MEMBERS OF A U.S. HOUSING MISSION NOW VISITING BRITAIN PHOTOGRAPHED DURING 
AN INSPECTION OF MINISTRY OF WORKS DEMONSTRATION HOUSES AT NORTHOLT. 


A housing mission from the United States is now visiting this country, and recently inspected houses 

on the Ministry of Works demonstration ground at Northolt, near London, where fourteen different 

types of houses, specially designed to meet post-war conditions, have been erected. Three members 

of the: mission are seen at Northolt during an inspection of houses built of combined brick and steel 
structure bv the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
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THE BRITISH COUPLE LEAVING THE GERMAN CHURCH AFTER THEIR WEDDING. 
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THE MAYOR OF CAMBRIDGE HANDING TO MAJOR-GENERAL W. E. KEPNER, 0.C., 
EIGHTH U.S. AIR FORCE, THE CASKET CONTAINING THE SCROLL OF FREEDOM. 


Kepner, entered the Guildhall and the Honorary Roll of Freedom; and on the balcony of the 
Guildhall the Mayor of a < 4s 2 George Wilding, handed to Major-General Kepner an 
oak casket made from the timber of the old Guildh li and containing the Scroll of Freedom. The 
C.O. of the Eighth U.S. Air Force in turn handed to the Mayor a shield of the U.S.A.A.F., which 
will be hung in the Guildhall. 
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THE EXPLANATION OF A MYSTERY: A “PHANTOM SHIP” IDENTIFIED. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, C. E. Turner. 








The small inset of the above drawing was published in “ The Illustrated London 
News" of September 27, 1941, over the title “‘ The Modern Phantom Ship: A True 
Mystery of the High Seas."" It was drawn by our artist, Mr. C. E. Turner, when 
on board a corvette on escort duty with a convoy in the North Sea in August 1941, 
and to whom the strange, apparently hull-less ship appeared through the mist like 
a modern “ Flying Dutchman."" The mystery was solved by the official announce- 
ment this month that a phantom fleet of wooden decoy vessels with wooden “ guns " 
—merchant ships transformed by plywood and canvas into replicas of battleships 











and aircraft-carriers — had been successfully employed as bait for U-boats and enemy 
bombers during the war. The decoys were built on the instructions of Mr Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. [t was the superstructure of a sunken dummy 
aircraft-carrier which our artist saw, and in his larger drawing he shows the decoy 
as it appeared when afloat. At the time our artist saw it the “ aircraft-carrier "’ 
had been sunk with great enemy rejc‘cing, and had settled on an “even keel’ on 
Happisburgh Sands, with its flight-deck awash and only the towering superstructure 
visible, as if floating on the surface. 
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NEW-TYPE HELICOPTER—RECOILLESS RIFLES—LEAFLETS ON 


THE P.V.3, A NEW-TYPE HELICOPTER, CLAIMED BY ITS BUILDERS AS THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST, MAKING A TEST FLIGHT. 


Designed for the United States Navy and Coast Guard to be employed for air-sea rescue work, and 

as a special transport vehicle, the P.V.3, designed by the P.V. Engineering Forum, is claimed by its 

manufacturers to be the largest of its type in the world. Unlike the design of other machines of the 

helicopter order, able to rise vertically from the ground and to descend in the same way, it is 
boat-shaped, after the style of a life-boat. 





THE NEW U.S, RECOILLESS 57-MM. RIFLE, FIRING A }3-LB. H.-E. SHELL OVER TWO MILES. 














AFTERMATH OF THE U.S. BOMBER CRASH INTO THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK: PART OF THE BOMBER FUSELAGE HANGING ON A WINDOW-LEDGE. 

In continuation of pictures in our last issue of this extraordinary crash, when the pilot, blinded by fog 

and mist, struck the 76th floor of the Empire State Building, on July 28, we show (left) a section 


of the bomber hanging on a window-ledge, and one of the damaged floors. The flaming petrol set the 
upper floors of the vast building--the largest in the world—ablaze to the 90th floor. Lifts above 
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ONE OF 60,000 LEAFLETS DROPPED BY U.S. 'PLANES ON ELEVEN JAPANESE CITIES, 
EACH NAMED IN A CIRCLE, WARNING THEM THEY WILL BE DESTROYED. 

The above, sent by Radio, gives the reverse side of 60,000 pamphlets dropped on eleven Japanese 

cities, whose names are given in circles round the border, warning the residents that they will be 

destroyed by bombs. The object has been to impress on civilian minds the inevitability of defeat, but 

it has recently been reported that the U.S. military authorities have learned that prisoners have been 
placed in threatened cities, and that the scheme is now being reconsidered. 


A TELESCOPIC SIGHT-AIM FOR THE NEW 75-MM. U.S. RECOILLESS RIFLE FIRING 
A I4-LB. SHELL FOR A DISTANCE OF FOUR MILES. ; 
These two new types of U.S. recoilless rifles, the M.i8 and M.20, are powerful weapons, able to be 
manipulated by one man or two. The M.18 (left) weighs 45 Ibs. and fires a high-explosive shell of about 
3 Ibs. to two miles. The M.20 takes a 14-lb. shell and can carry over four miles. It has the striking 
power of field artillery, can be transported by two men, and is now in use against the Japanese. 





SOME OF THE WRECKAGE CAUSED BY THE BOMBER COLLISION WITH THI EMPIRE STATE 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, ON JULY 28. 
the crash-point were driven out of commission, causing them to fall into the basement. Not the 
least extraordinary feature is that two women in one of the lifts at the moment of impact, despite 
their breathless descent of over 900 ft., were still alive. Another curious feature is that only thirteen 
people lost their lives in this disaster. 


JAP CITIES. 
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THE EARLIEST CHAPTER IN THE STORY OF MESOPOTAMIA. 
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A PARTIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF A HOUSE IN A PREHISTORIC VILLAGE OF THE FIFTH MILLENNIUM AT 
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A SKETCH OF THE ABOVE HOUSE DURING EXCAVATION: THE ROOMS ARE DAMAGED y THE EXCAVATIONS AT HASSUNA, SHOWING THE FIRST PRIMITIVE ATTEMPTS TO BUILD 





BY THE INTRUSION OF CIRCULAR GRAIN-BINS OF A LATER PERIOD. 5 ( PISE WALLS. MANY POTTERY VESSELS ARE STILL IN PLACE. 
tt tte oo a — —— —, = — 5 4 
Mr. Seton Lloyd, F.S.A., Adviser to the Directorate-General of Antiquities, Govern- | The results carry the story of settled communities in that country back to the new 
ment of Iraq, tells us in a descriptive note that the excavations recently completed Stone Age. Hassuna now provides seven metres of stratified settlements. Each level 
at Tell Hassuna have added a new and earliest chapter to Mesopotamian pre-history. | gives a village pian and the entire domestic assemblage of a farming cormunity 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Directorate General of Antiquities, Government of Iraq 
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THE CULTURE OF THE FIFTH MILLENNIUM IN MESOPOTAMIA—POTTERY. 























HITHERTO THE EARLIEST PAINTED POTTERY KNOWN IN IRAQ-— FINE EXAMPLES 

OF SAMARRA WARE: TOP RIGHT IS A JAR-NECK WITH A HUMAN FACE MODELLED 

IN RELIEF, PAINTED WITH TATTOO MARKS ON THE CHEEK AND CHIN, AND WITH 
A NOSE ORNAMENT LIKE A MODERN BEDOUIN WOMAN. 
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\ UNTIL THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL MASSUNA, JARS WITH THE “ POINT-SCRATCHED " ¢ 
ORNAMENT SUCH AS THESE WERE ONLY KNOWN FROM A HANDFUL OF SHERDS ) 
FOUND AT NINEVEH, 4 





The earliest farming people, to whom we are now introduced for the first time | 
at Hassuna, were hitherto only known from a handful of scratched and painted | 
sherds found in 1931 by the British Museum 100 ft. beneath the surface of the | 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Directorate-General of Antiquities, Government of Iraq. 








STONE HOES USED BY THE FIRST SETTLERS AT HASSUNA: THEY SHOW TRACES 
OF BITUMEN, WITH WHICH THEY WERE ATTACHED TO A WOODEN HANDLE. 











THE EARLIEST PAINTED POTTERY YET FOUND IN IRAQ—“ ARCHAIC’ VESSELS WITH 
GLOSSY PAINT OR BURNISHED SURFACES, FROM THE LOWEST LEVELS AT HASSUNA. 


























CHARACTERISTIC OF THE NEW PREHISTORIC CULTURE OF TELL cs llama | 
ORNAMENTED WITH PAINTED DESIGNS AND “‘ POINT-SCRATCHING.” 








palace-mound at Nineveh. The seven metres of stratified settlements, referrea to 
overleaf, ends, near the surface, with the arrival of the Tell Halaf painted 
pottery, which was previously the oldest culture familiar to Mesopotamian arche- 
ologists. The hut or tent sites of the first settlers have only coarse Neolithic 
pottery, but a fine industry of flint and obsidian weapons and implements. At 
the next stage, painted, scratched, or burnished pottery was found, together with 
good adobe houses and such implements as stone hoes, flint-toothed sickles set in 
bitumen, underground grain-bins and corrugated pottery trays for husking wheat 
Running parallel to the finds at Hassuna in the later stages is the painted pottery 
(Continued opposvic 
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MESOPOTAMIAN BURIALS, A SICKLE, AND DOMESTIC UTENSILS—5000 B.C. 
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A PRIMITIVE SICKLE OF A TYPE NOW FOUND FOR THE FIRST TIME ALMOST INTACT. THE CUTTING EDGES 


OF THE FLINT TEETH ARE SHINY WITH USE. 
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\ 
THE EARLIEST HUMAN FIGURINE 
YET FOUND IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
IT IS OF THE “ MOTHER-GOD- 
DESS”’ TYPE. THE HEAD, WITH 
WHAT APPEARED TO BE A 
HORNED HEAD-DRESS, IS_ IN 
FRAGMENTS. 
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ee tees poacous ane: | * A LARGE JAR, WITH THE “ PAINTED AND INCISED "' DECORATION 
» £ #£ OF THE HASSUNA CULTURE, IN WHICH AN INFANT WAS BURIED.  \ 
\ BELOW, A  DRINKING-CUP WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE BODY. 











4 AN IMPRESSIVE TOTAL OF PREHISTORIC: POTTERY FOUND AT HASSUNA: THE " CORRUGATED TRAYS 
i ARE THOUGHT TO HAVE BEEN USED FOR HUSKING WHEAT. 
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y} 5 THE EARLIEST HUMAN BURIAL YET RECORDED IN MESOPOTAMIA A PRIMITIVE VILLAGER OF ABOUT 














) THE BONES OF SIX-MONTH TWINS BURIED IN A JAR BENEATH 
THE FLOOR OF 4 FIFTH-MILLENNIUM HOUSE. ) 4000 B.C. NOW RETAINED IN THE IRAQ MUSEUM, WITH THE HEAD PARTLY RESTORED 
bea pennant = a ly Se ae macie cuubbinedaaansion See re 
Comtenued.| 
first found by Herzfeld at Samarra, which is thus finally proved to be earlier than floor of a fifth-millennium house, together with a tiny drinking-cup An insufficient 
Tell Halaf. Samarra ware is considered to derive from Iran. A burial at the lowest number of vVertebre suggest that the twins were ‘Siamese.’ “‘ Ninevite One’ is 


level at Hassuna represents the earliest human remains yet found in lraq—those of a 
primitive ‘villager of about 5000 B.C. They have now been transported to the National 
Museum of Iraq. There are many infant burials as well, including six-month twins | Antiquities has no hesitation in dating its inception to the beginning of the fifth 
in a decorated jar of the “ Ninevite One" type. The jar was buried beneath the millennium B.C 

Reproductions by Courtesy of the Directorate-General of Antiqusises, Government of Iraq 


the name given to the pottery found at Nineveh, as mentioned opposite. The new 
Hassuna culture has undoubted Western affinities, and the Directorate-General of 
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THE HARMLESS BASKING SHARK. 


BASKING SHARK that lately swam into Loch Fyne, on the West Coast of Scotland, 

was remarked not only in the news, but by armed forces in the neighbourhood. 

Such attention was unusual, though Basking Sharks are not infrequently assailed with other 

lethal weapons at close quarters by the fishermen off the West Coast of Ireland, who hunt 

them from small boats with harpoons. At one time there was a regular fishery off the 
coasts of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway, as well as off the coast of Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

It is one of the giant fishes, secondary in size only to the Great White Shark, or Man-eater, 
of tropical seas, which from time to time appears in the Mediterranean. A model of it, 
40 ft. long, which hangs in the Fish Gallery of the Natural History Museum, Cromwell 
Road, affords an authoritative impression of its dimensions and appearance in its habit as 
it lives. Dead, it is cut up, not for its flesh, which is of little value, but for its enormous 
liver, which yields an average of 125 gallons of oil, at one time extensively used for tanning, 
for tempering steel, and other purposes. The fisheries of which it was once the prey died 
slowly out as the sharks became less abundant, probably owing to their wholesale slaughter 
and the decline of the commercial value of 
the oil, so that now the Basking Shark has 
become nearly solitary in its habits, though 
sometimes swimming in twos or threes. 
Yet while its seasonal movements remain 
still obscure, there appears to be a regular 
annual migration along the West Coast of 
Ireland to the Western Isles of Scotland, 
when, probably in the breeding season, the 
sharks may travel in shoals of sixty to 
one hundred. For these observations we 
are indebted to Dr. F. C. Fraser, of the 
Museum’s Department of Zoology. 

This huge but slow and harmless creature 
was named the Basking Shark by fishermen 
because of its habit of lying motionless at 
the surface of the sea. They called it, also, 
the Sun Fish for the same reason, though that 
appellation properly belongs to a totally 
different fish of a sun-bathing habit, but of 
the family Molide. These sun-fishes are as 
round as a millstone, and some have pointed 
tails and may weigh a ton. The authentic 
Basking Shark, when responding to the name, 
is often seen with the dorsal fin and some- 
times part of the back above the surface, 
though it may lie on its side or even belly 
uppermost. 

It is then, as always, feeding in 
the most unobtrusive way on the small, 
shrimp-like crustaceans and the other 
minute creatures of the plankton swarming 
near the surface of the sea. This calls for 
no exertion ; there is no need for the basker 
to go in pursuit of prey as some of its fish- 
eating relatives do. The plankton flow into 
its wide, ready mouth as they do into that 
of the whale. The food is the same, the 
disposal of the intake is different, because 
the whale is a mammal which can breathe 
and blow, clear of the surface, and the shark 
is a fish which cannot. 

Its distinctive apparatus, visible also in its 
predaceous companion—-the White Shark’s 
model hanging beside it in the Fish Gallery 

is the very large gill clefts. In them are 
the curious rakers on the hoop-like arches 
of the gills. These rakers, 4 to 6 ins. long, 
are closely set in rows on each gill arch, 
and, projecting across the internal clefts 
leading into the gullet, form an effective 
sieve, or strainer. Their microscopic 
structure is similar to that of the shark’s 
minute teeth; and their fancied resem- 
blance to the whalebone or baleen plates 
of the whalebone whales led the older 
whalers to call the Basking Shark the 
Bone Shark, 

But shark and whale wear them with a 
difference. The shark takes in quantities of 
water with its daily bread of plankton. The water is forced out again through the gill 
clefts, leaving the plankton adhering to the inner walls of the gullet and the sieve-like gill 
rakes, and is swallowed at leisure; but the discarded water has served a purpose before its 
exit. It has oxygenated the fish's blood, so that the shark feeds and breathes in one and 
the same action. 

It is no uncommon thing for two big Basking Sharks to swim one behind another in 
tandem, and it is likely that the sight of the upstanding dorsal fins of the pair moving along, 
40 to 50 ft. apart, has given rise to some of the stories about the Great Sea Serpent. The 
late Sir William Flower, Director of the Natural History Museum, when once approached 
(by the writer) about the credibility of its existence, judicially replied that, though the 
possibility of such a creature could not be excluded, yet the most diligent search for a frag- 
ment of it cast up on the shores of the seas had never found one. Any suspected fragments 
had never turned out to be those of the hypothetical sea-serpent. At the Museum accounts 
continued to be received from time to time of gigantic monsters left stranded by the tide on 
some remote shore, and were nearly always described as characterised by long and eel-like 
bodies. On investigation, the monsters generally proved to be the relics of stranded whales 
or Basking Sharks, very far gone; and the alleged covering of hair to be merely frayed 
muscle fibre. 

As the 
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A SHOAL OF BASKING SHARKS: 


“MAN 


carcase disintegrates, little is left at last but the backbone and the box- 
shaped jaws to represent the eel-like body and the strange up-rearing head that were 
supposed to have been seen, Some such monster was found stranded at Oronsay, in the 
Orkneys, at the beginning of last century, and was described in a journal, that should have 
known better, as an unknown species, with a scientific name Halsydrus pontoppidians imposed 
on it, But when a few of the bones preserved were examined, they were resolved into the 
vertebra of Cetarrhinus maximus, the Basking Shark. 

The methods of hunting it off the West Coast of Ireland were well illustrated some 
years ago in the film “Man of Aran.” The fishermen can approach so close without 
alarming it that they can harpoon it from the bow of their boat, and only then the passive 
creature wakes to activity. It dives, carrying with it from 7o ft. to upwards of 150 ft. of 
line, rolling about the sea-bottom to get rid of the harpoon, After an hour the fishermen 
haul it back to the surface, and after playing the catch for some cight or nine hours and 
throwing in more harpoons, haul the shark alongside, It is not done, or can be, without 
because of the Basking Shark’s violently threshing tail, which may well stave in 
S. Grew. 


danger, 


the side of the boat. Ik 
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THE BASKING SHARK AS IT HANGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 


The photograph shows the gills (almost encircling the head) through which the-shark expels the surplus 
water taken in with its food. 





A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE WELL-KNOWN FILM 


ARAN.” 
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FROM THE POLITICIANS TO THE POETS. 


RITERS and publishers: alike are obviously determined that there shall be no 


excuse for ignorance about other nations and peoples. Books on individual 
countries, their history and their problems, continue to come off the presses, and if they 
be read and digested—as apparently they are, for publishing is not a philanthropic 
institution—we, as a generation, are certainly wiser in matters international than were 
our fathers. Some time ago I had occasion to draw attention to a series of small 
handbooks about European countries prepared by the British Society for Inter- 
national Understanding. Books on Belgium, Greece and Rumania headed the list, 
and now two more appear, ““HunGary”. and “ DENMARK” (Cambridge University 
Press ; 3s. each). John Eppstein, General Editor of the series, is author of the former, 
while the latter, compiled in collaboration with the Danish Council Information Office, 
is the joint work of three Danes and Miss Kathleen Gibberd. Both volumes are 
eminently instructive and provide the necessary background to an appreciation of the 
problems which the war has showered upon every European country, great and small. 

As one reads such books as these, the 
growing influence of Moscow in quarters 
where it is not always looked for begins to 
force itself upon the reader. The new 
Hungarian Government was formed under 
Soviet auspices, for example, and one of 
the things the Danish Underground Freedom 
Council did was to send a representative to 
Moscow, where he was accorded diplomatic 
rank. In “ THE Batic Nations,” by F. W. 
Pick (Boreas Publishirg Co. ; 7s. 6d.), the 
writer sets out to tell the story of Russia’s 
neighbours in the Baltic—Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania—and to urge that none of 
these is prepared to live under the rule of 
any other Power, be it centralised or 
federated, be it Germany, Poland or Russia. 
To the Balkan problem, therefore, is added 
the Baltic question. The book is good history, 
but in many respects it makes uneasy reading 
for all who look for lasting peace in Europe. 

It is a relief, therefore, to pick up a 
book that carries one far from Europe, that 
has nothing to do with international politics 
or war, that draws a compelling picture of 
a man’s home, his parents, himself and his 
work. Such is ‘“‘ Country CurRED,” by 
Homer Croy (Hurst and Blackett ; 1os. 6d.), 
the autobiography of a popular American 
novelist. It is, in fact, more than an 
autobiography, for a great part of the book 
constitutes the story of the farm in Missouri 
where he was born, almost in the centre of 
the United States. That farm was carved 
out of the prairie by Mr. Croy’s father 
and mother, who were  covered-wagon 
pioneers in 1870, and there is little about 
it we do not know when the writer ends 
his account. Or about his father, whose 
portrait is lovingly and skilfully drawn. 
How Mr. Croy felt the urge to write when 
still an untutored youth on the farm, how 
he was helped by his parents despite their 
hope that he would one day take over the 
farm, and how he made his way through 
high school and college is described with 
humour, pathos and a deep insight into 
his fellow-men. 

One of his early ‘‘ admirations’’ was 
O. Henry, and he tells of a happening at 
the burial of that great short-story writer 
which may be new to many. The funeral 
service was to be held in the rich and 
aristocratic St. George’s Church in New York, 
and the pall-bearers were the popular writers 
of the day. But when the procession reached 
the church the doors were found to be 
barred. ‘‘ There had been a slip and the 
sexton had booked a gay wedding party 
and O. Henry’s funeral at the same hour. 
The wedding guests got there first; in the midst of the celebration the sexton discovered 
the funeral approaching. He had hastily closed the doors and the wedding had gone 
on. When it was over he had shooed the guests out at a side door, then had opened the 
great main doors, and O. Henry’s coffin had moved solemnly forward.” An incident 
that would surely have appealed to the imagination of O. Henry. 

Stories constitute the bulk of Guy Eden’s “ Portrait or Cuurcuitt” (Hutchin- 
son; 3s. 6d.). They are amusing, dramatic, eminently readable and characteristic of 
the subject. Perhaps most dramatic of all is the account of the flight of the great 
man to Tunis to try and instil something of his own indomitable spirit into the 
weak body of France. Guy Eden also tells us that when the German war machine 
fell to pieces and news came in of the death of Mussolini and of German leaders, 
Churchill made no comment. He did not gloat over his fallen foes. Only once did 
he make any comment—-when they told him Himmler had taken poison. Then he 
said quietly: ‘ Justice has been done.” 

So might Odysseus have declared in the last scene 
radio drama, *‘ THe Rescue” (Secker and Warburg; 21s.), 
score by Benjamin Britten, was produced by the B.B.C. some eighteen months ago 
and which .now appears in a limited edition of 850 copies illustrated by Henry 
Moore. Not only will this dramatic re-telling of the age-old story be welcome for 
its fine lines, but there is also a preamble in which the author deals with the art 
of radio-drama in general and of his aim in this particular instance. Mr. Sackville- 
West believes that radio is susceptible of carrying far more degrees of dramatisation 


. me 


of Edward Sackville-West’s 
which, with an orchestral 


than the stage or the screen because of the extreme flexibility of the medium and 
its wide powers of imaginative suggestion. Modestly, he believes the interest of 
‘The Rescue” to reside as much in its suggestive value for other writers as in 
any independent poetic merit it may possess. 

There is a tragic element in the appearance of a new volume of poems by Alun 
Lewis, for this gifted young Welshman died in India in March 1944 as the result of 
an accident. “Ha! Ha! AmonG tHe Trumpets” (Allen and Unwin; 4s.) is his 


own selection of what he believed to be the best of his latest work. Writing to his 
wife about his work in general he said: ** My longing is more and more for one thing 
only, integrity.” And that becomes very apparent in a perusal of these poems. To his 
friend and literary counsellor, Robert Graves, he explains that he had taken a sardonic 


title from the beautiful thirty-ninth chapter of the Book of Job W. R. Carvert 
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> ===— Most of the lighthouses in the world 
are designed and built by Chance 
Brothers —-the famous English glass- 
makers and engineers. The market for 
lighthouses is limited but there is no 
limit to the skill in glass making that 

is available to any customer who 
wants to win export markets and who 


will consult with Chance Brothers. 


Chance Glass 


} | FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


cy CHANCE BROTHERS LTD - GLASS-MAKERS SINCE 1824 
HEAD OFFICE : SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM «+ LONDON 
OFFICE > 10 PRINCES ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 


SCOTTISH WORKS: FIRHILI.. GLASGOW. N.W. 
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Our 
service is 





Do you hope to sell in world markets? Then 


THE SIMMONDS NUT 


one of the questions your customers will ask is 
““What about Spares, Renewals and Service? ”’ 


PINNACLE NUT 


SPIRE NUT 
In so far as you have fitted Simmonds accessories 


SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS 


and components you will be able to put your hand AND CONTROLS 


on your heart and say: “ Sir (or Senor or Sahib, SIMMONDS ELECTRONIC 
Serge, or perhaps just Mister) the service is world- : 


: : ; FRAM OIL 
wide.”” Quite a sales point—for both of us! CLEANER 


SIM MON D S 


Servants to Industry... on the spot when wanted 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON - MELBOURNE - MONTREAL - PARIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
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Rotol Limited gratefully salute the Fighting Forces of Freedom 
and acclaim the triumph of their arms, which have brought 
us through the long night of war to the dawn of Peace. We 
also take especial pride in our modest contribution towards 
the achievement of this end. 











Tue sandy coast of Britain is high on the demolition list and, as 
the work of clearing the mines, the wire and the concrete progresses, 
so the pleasures of unrestricted motoring draw nearer. Then 
week-ends by the sea will be within easy reach of all. For, 
when those days return, they will bring with them motoring at 
a cost so low that only Ford production — coupled with Ford 
Service and maintenance facilities — could make it possible. 


Ford ull continue 6 make hidlory 


MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS BY APPOINTHENT 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, Essex 
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Vita Weat 





| PEEK FREAN’S 








‘For Vita-Weat 
our proudest boast’... 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 





By Appointment 
Peek Frean & Co. Led 


MR. FREAN ... 
we’re superseding toast!’ | 


To give you 
a lovely 


satin-smooth 
complexion 





CRISPBREAD 


Pay tribute to your charm 
with the satin touch of 
Atkinsons Skin Deep, a 
luxurious new foundation 
cream that gives you a 
softer, prettier, more 
velvety complexion—and 
keeps your skin like that 
all day. And that’s not 
all, for Skin Deep con- 
| 





tains the same element 
that nature puts into your 
skin to soften and keep it 


‘is that 
| 


5/10 (including tax) 





youthful and elastic, so Skin Deep not 
only gives you a lovelier make-up, it 
also helps your skin to stay young. 


*% Use Skin Deep at night too! 


If you’re over 20 this rich emollient cream is an 
essential for you; massage with it nightly. Skin 
Deep sinks into the pores to do its good work. 


S 
ATKINSONS thin 
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BEAUTY CREAM 


J. @ E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





| ASD 8-821 












‘ d 
panieting 3% each 
Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
Vana COOUERARRURARALANALANAALINAD 








“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
( of that parti tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dandes, 1925.) 
py i tobacco ma fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of caly 2/94 os, ip Britain. Sold only sealed. ip 


packets 
Presvplerian 


inspire such praise a public 
I of this 





itpaatens 


A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.! 


Sundour 








Delicate leaves, flowers ; 
design, colour! Reminder 
of Sundour unfadable 
furnishing fabrics, 


and how very nice they are 


; N 
to live with ~~ 
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CONNOISSEUR. 





SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 








’ Jhis beautifully designed 


balanced-action table lamp. 


The “ Wandalite”’ ad- 
justable table lamp 
is both beautiful and 
practical. At a touch 
of the finger it takes 
up any position you 
require, yet because of 
the unique balanced 
mechanism, it always 
** stays put ”—light ex- 
actly where you require 
it. Available shortly. ~ 


ANIDAUI 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 


CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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Milk of 
Magnesia 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 








convenient to carry and — 

may be taken as re- Spe FLOW Ory Rimticd. 

= render ote Les diasfbar | WARD,TO, SET 
Recommended by Members of gant you naira tied pry Vig ella’ HARD TO BEAT 
Service Shurfs Cecause they 
ane Coot when clo Ket — 


the Medical Profession. 





The toothbrush 


you can trust 


* 





§ Milk of Magnesia’ 1s the trade mark 


Phillips’ ation of magnesia. 
ae OO ——OO>————E—ESEESl Se —té‘“c|Csé( MORES ...... 2'- Plus Purchase Tax Sd. 


24 -) ee 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 1.16 











WY #7 me 
‘DactotHookes Anchor 
= 2. C. Gscapoment © 
You can trust me, Madam Although the invention of the anchor 


says OLD HETHERS escapement is generally attributed to 
Dr. Robert Hooke, it was William 





Why ? Because war conditions 


restrict supplies of bitter oranges, 
which prevents the manufacture of 


“GOLDEN SHRED.’ Fruit is ** Now that my barley water in the bottle is Clement, a clockmaker of London, 
who, about 1676, first applied the inven- 

controlled, but quality unobtainable my advice is, make it yourself from tion to clocks. This ingenious mechan- 

cannot be standardised. ism made the clock an instrument of 

Robertson's pre - war Robinson's ‘ Patent’ Barley. If you can’t get greater precision than formerly, so 

. ; ; “= much so that it is used extensively to 

ee one oi, hold of a lemon or an orange, flavour with the this day. It also reduced the space 

coupled with our 80 required for pendulum and weights, 


years’ old _ tradition, sO permitting their encasement, 


i Oe Rx Barley Water f (" 
Ms Robert ROBINSON'S UMTLSELIII 


1.¥ 
Ba03 ‘Patent’ BARLEY Tho Last Word in 
cae Draecibion Timekiopn 


JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD 


juice of stewed or tinned fruit or with jam.’ 








Golden Shred Works a : mesa - A 
CVS-2 
Londor Paisley Manchester Bristol 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I periodical is sold subject t ‘ 
esold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by wa { Trad xcept at th t : 
r ry 


ond) tior ' abv unauthorised cover by way of Trad 
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In the real Navy tradi- 
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tion ‘“Player’s” can Sey 


always be relied upon to 


maintain for smokers to have a 


the utmost pleasure and | - aN | Nuffield 


satisfaction. : Z 4 car.” 


“Is there such a make ? ” “Seems a sound scheme. 
After all, four design and re- 
; searc its i - i 

“ Not exactly, Bae shevsts h units in co operation 


ets should be better than a 
a Nuffield Organisation link- wae 


ing Morris, Wolseley, Riley “And each car keeps its 
and M.G. which gives you the individual character. and its 


. 7 +] 39 
pooled purchasing, research, own special features. 


engineering and service re- 
*¢ All the benefits of a central 
sources of all four behind organisation without the dull- 


whichever make you choose.” ness of standardisation.” 
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MOREIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY ° MLG. 


MORRIS - COMMERCIAL VEHICLES - S.U. CARBURETTERS 
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“Masters. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By ZUCCHERO 
(Hatfield House Collection) 
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1945 drivers must still watch 
miles per tyre as closely as _ = ‘ay CHLAND 0 UE t N 
miles per gallon. So keep RAN Noy” - 
GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by Macinaldrllui 


——— Get the most from From her canvas she looks down with that regal dignity 
and serenity which only an outstanding reign could have 
imparted. In ‘HIGHLAND QUEEN” Grand Liqueur 
(Queen of Scots Whiskies) you will find something of 
that same regal assurance, for behind it there is a con- 


as a tinuing tradition of outstanding flavour and mellowness 
; ee ae of quality zealously guarded by the sole proprietors. 
<< MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 


Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 


oo ta acne eeeteemaaN an eso asett 


below 40 m.p.h., avoid over- 
loading and watch tyre 


your ‘basic’ and your tyres ! 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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